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CANNED  TOMATOES 


Even  a  huge-volume  item  like  toma¬ 
toes  can  move  faster,  backed  by 
intelligent  retail  selling — knowledge  and 
ideas.  And  so  this  advertisement  reproduced 
above  (appearing  in  leading  grocery  pub¬ 


lications)  is  packed  with  ideas,  and  the 
information  a  grocer  can  use  for  bigger 
sales.  It’s  one  of  a  series — a  different  canned 
food  each  month.  Are  you  following  these 
pages,  and  using  them? 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Wpys  to  sell  more 

•»  :  CANNED 
i  ■  lOMATOES 


^  Ow  >4  riirM  u  m/iffftmt  ne* 

4*  •  Bhi  .  u 

k»x*  rtwt- 

ll'*  Muary  im  \«ut 


^  t04  .4iriti||An  Atenuc  Vurk  <  nxi 

In  August .  .  — “ 

Helping  the  grocer  sell 


¥ 
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NEOKINQ-IN  ATTACHMENT  LOOK-SEAMER  TLANGER  DOUBLE-SEAM ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-In  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 
with 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wothirrgton  Street 


NEW  YORK 
lOO^E.  42nd  Street 


As  the  RUSH  Season  Clean-Sturdy 

Approaches  .  .  .  5'>'Gallo]ll 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected 
happenings  often  occur. 

Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you’re  ^ 

the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  vmexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 

©in  becoming  a  Continen¬ 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
much  faster  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
imexcelled  service. 

P  Vital,  problems  in  can- 
ning  technique  may  spring 
up  any  time,  as  they  do 
frequently,  and  that’s 
'  when  you’ll  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  assistance  of  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  yoxir  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  qviickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  g  | 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  1 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


Mhese  bright, 

tight,  strong,  | E 
dependable  cans  I  11 

will  help  sini'  |  ■  •  w  ^ 

plify  the  pulp  I  K’ 

packing  probleim  | 
of  any  Cannery.  I  _ 

Each  can  is  1 
made  from  full  -  '^W 

weight  prime  tin  a  y 

plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  have  2  1/16"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
ful  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haven’t 
been  using  them,  we’ll  gladly  send 
samples,  prices  and  full  information. 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 
increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out-  ^  a 
standing.  » , 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


Not  every  Canner  ean  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  hut  there 
are  certain  products  and  specialties  in 
which  lithography  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — 
many  years  of  experience— continuous 
research  and  experiment  —  all  have 
heen  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
where  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  LL  SET — So  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned 
A-\  while  their  basic  Code  has  not  been  accepted 
/  \  and  signed,  nevertheless,  they  now  know  the 

regulations  under  which  they  must  operate.  The  most 
important  feature  refers  to  labor  costs  and  wages,  as 
during  the  active  canning  operations  the  industry  is 
exempted  from  the  restricted  hours  of  labor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  covers  this,  and  is  as  follows : 

“(4)  The  maximum  hours  fixed  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  employees  in  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  not  more  than  two  persons 
in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population;  nor  to 
technical  persons  employed  in  their  profession; 
nor  to  employees  in  executive  or  managerial  ca¬ 
pacities  who  now  receive  more  than  $25.00  per 
week ;  nor  to  employees  engaged  wholly  or  partial¬ 
ly  in  performing  the  functions  of  wholesale  or 
retail  distribution  (not  including  those  employees 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  production  opera¬ 
tions)  provided  they  are  not  employed  more  than 
48  hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  to  factory  watch¬ 
men  provided  they  are  not  employed  more  than  42 
hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  to  power-plant  em¬ 
ployees  and  repair  men  provided  they  are  not 
employed  more  than  44  hours  in  any  one  week; 
nor  to  chauffeurs  provided  they  are  not  employed 
more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  to  any 
worker  or  employee  during  the  processing  season 
for  seasonable  perishable  products  where  the  re¬ 
striction  of  hours  would  cause  loss  or  deterioration 
of  raw  materials.  Population  for  the  purposes  of 
this  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  1930  Federal  Census.” 

As  to  wage  rules : 

“(6)  Food  processors  in  Cailfornia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  (or  in  any  other  States  having 
wage  regulations)  shall  pay  employees  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  paragraph  (3)  the  rate  of 
wages  prescribed  by  Industrial  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sions  of  these  States  and  shall  comply  with  the 
regulations  governing  women  labor  prescribed 
by  such  commission,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
minimum  rate  basis  of  wages  paid  to  either  male 
or  female  employees  be  less  than  30  cents  per  hour. 

“In  other  sections  of  continental  United  States 
processors  shall  not  pay  any  employee  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  paragraph  (3)  less  than  the 
following : 


Wl  DO  OUR  PART 

“(a)  in  the  north  of  and  excluding  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  the  four  counties  in  Pennsylvania  of  York, 
Lancaster,  Adams  and  Franklin,  in  towns  of  over 
250,000  population  30  cents ;  in  towns  of  less  than 
250,000,  25  cents. 

“(b)  In  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
the  four  counties  in  Pennsylvania  of  York,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Adams  and  Franklin,  in  towns  of  over 
250,000  population,  27^0  cents;  in  towns  of  less 
than  250,000,  221/4  cents. 

“(c)  In  the  south  of  and  including  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  towns  of  over  250,000 
population  25  cents ;  in  towns  of  less  than  250,000, 

20  cents. 

“(d)  In  the  Teritory  of  Hawaii  processors  shall 
pay  employees  of  the  classes  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  the 
same  class  of  work  on  July  15,  1929. 

“(e)  Where  a  piece  work  system  is  employed, 
the  total  wages  of  those  employees  must  at  least 
average  the  minimum  wage  for  that  region.” 
Tomato  canners  especially,  but  all  those  who  pay 
piece  work,  will  have  difficulty  with  Section  (e). 
Although  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  labor, 
and  the  farmers,  much  labor  is  not  showing  a  good 
attitude.  Knowing  that  they  must  receive  at  least  the 
minimum  wage  in  return  for  their  piece  work  there 
may  be  some  “soldering”  on  the  job,  especially  by  the 
poorer  workers  and  the  shiftless.  The  employer  is 
under  cast  iron  regulations  as  to  pay  and  he  will  have 
to  show  the  same  metal  as  to  work  accomplished  for 
this  new  pay.  To  that  end  he  will  have  to  employ  only 
worth  while  hands  on  piece  work,  and  “fire”  any  who 
loaf  on  the  job.  To  avoid  trouble  in  this  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  warn  all  seeking  employment ;  let 
them  know  plainly  that  they  are  expected  to  earn  at 
least  the  minimum  and  as  much  more  as  their  ability 
allows  them  and  that  you  welcome  the  high  earner  in 
preference  to  the  slacker.  You  are  at  liberty,  under 
these  Government  regulations,  to  hire  or  fire  the  ones 
who  may  suit  your  purposes  best.  But  in  firing  you 
will  have  to  use  diplomacy  or  you  may  precipitate  a 
strike,  with  all  its  troubles  and  loss.  There  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  no  lack  of  aggitators  around  to  foment  this 
trouble,  for  they  are  widespread  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  Keep  them  out  of  your  crews  and  away  from  the 
premises  if  you  can  spot  them. 

This  increased  labor  cost  will  be  a  heavier  burden 
on  you,  so  far  as  possible  profits  may  be  concerned, 
than  the  increase  you  have  been  urged  to  pay  growers 
on  their  contracts.  In  some  sections  it  will  be  a  hard 
dose  to  take,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  for  the  industry,  for  it  will  place  all  canners 
on  a  more  equal  footing  as  to  costs,  and  that  will  tend 
to  iron  out  the  many  great  irregularities  in  the  prices 
at  which  canned  foods  are  offered.  Growers’  contract 
prices  have  worked  down  to  fair  equality  everywhere ; 
mechanical  equipment  is  available  on  equal  terms  to 
all  canners  everywhere;  cans,  supplies,  etc.,  are  uni¬ 
formly  priced  to  all  canners  as  a  rule ;  the  investment 
in  plant  and  building  is  a  matter  of  personal  decision, 
but  the  variations  in  labor  rates  were  astounding,  and 
in  cases  little  short  of  damnable.  Just  as  a  glance  at 
this,  and  generally  speaking  and  not  in  any  case  a 
definite  condition  in  all  canning  plants  in  any  given 
region,  here  is  what  canners  were  paying  their  labor : 
Pacific  Coast  22Voc  to  35c,  most  States  having  mini¬ 
mum  labor  laws.  Mountain  States,  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  171/jC  to  25c,  and  with  exceptions  due  to  the 
items  canned,  those  rates  might  be  stated  as  holding 
east  to  the  Mississippi  Riyer.  East  of  that  river,  and 
south  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  on  a  line  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  6c  to  20c. 

North  and  east  of  the  last  named  sector,  which  means 
the  balance  of  the  country,  15c  to  20c  and  25c.  We 
have  tried  to  avoid  indicating  any  special  State  or 
locality,  but  the  figures  are  accurate,  having  been  re¬ 
ported,  by  States  and  by  the  canners  themselves.  And 
there  were  more  6c  and  10c  rates  being  paid  than 
might  be  supposed.  Only  yesterday  we  overheard  a 
comment  about  a  canner  of  some  size  who,  the  speaker 
was  saying,  did  not  pay  his  hands  enough  to  pay  their 
rent  and  have  anything  left  to  buy  food!  Such  a  blot 
must  be  wiped  off  the  industry,  and  the  Code  and  the 
N.  R.  A.  are  doing  it,  and  that  is  why  we  say  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  for  the 
industry. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ADDED  COST?— The  tomato  can¬ 
ner  who  has  to  step  up  his  labor  cost  from  6c  per  hour, 
or  equivalent  in  skinned  tomatoes,  to  20c  per  hour  will 
be  obliged  to  figure  this  in  actual  cents  per  dozen  cans, 
not  in  percentage  of  packing  cost.  The  buyers  who 
now  hold  future  contracts  will  undoubtedly  consent 
to  pay  the  additional  costs  due  to  this  Governmental 
action,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  pay  a  percentage 
increase.  That  would  not  be  fair,  anyway.  For  in¬ 
stance  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  were  sold,  as  futures, 
@  47V2C,  50c,  52V2C  and  possibly  as  high  as  60c.  A 
percentage  advance  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
best  priced  futures,  whereas  it  is  the  lowest  priced 
futures  that  need  it  most.  The  25  per  cent  increased 
payment  to  growers  on  their  contracts  for  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  figured  in  this  way:  raw  tomatoes  con¬ 
stitute  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Cans,  labels,  labor,  etc.,  making  up  the  other.  Let’s 
say  that  these  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  figured  to  cost 
50c  per  dozen,  at  the  time  the  sales  were  first  made. 
On  that  basis  the  amount  of  advance  due  to  this  in¬ 
crease  in  growers’  prices  would  be:  25  per  cent  or 
1/a  of  12i/4c,  or  3l^c  per  dozen,  to  be  added  for  this 


item  alone.  Labor  figures  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  or  on  this  50c  cost  basis  about  7i/>c  per  dozen, 
but  this  labor  expense  will  be  increased  SVard  times 
(from  6c  to  20c)  so  that  this  labor  cost  would  be 
almost  25c  per  dozen,  for  the  former  lowest  labor 
pay  masters.  On  this  basis  there  would  needs  be 
added  28V8C  per  dozen  to  the  future  prices.  We  doubt 
seriously  that  the  authorities  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  these  sub-zero  wage  levels.  They  will  be  more 
likely  to  take  20c  as  the  price  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  minimum,  and  add  only  the 
71/oc  making  roughly  an  advance  of  10c  per  dozen 
on  No.  2  standard  future  tomatoes. 

In  our  1917  Almanac  we  published  “Cost  of  Can¬ 
ning  No.  3  Tomatoes”  put  out  by  the  Tomato  Section 
Cost  Accounting  Committee;  and  the  Cost  of  Pack¬ 
ing  Corn  in  1915,  put  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Canners  Association.  As  a  direction  on  how 
you  may  rapidly  figure  your  costs  we  reproduce  these 
two  tables  herewith.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
1917  labor  rates  were  ruling  quite  high,  as  war  in¬ 
dustries  were  already  in  operation,  and  labor  was 
scarce.  The  proportion  of  labor  to  the  whole  was  there¬ 
fore  higher  than  it  is  today  or  was  last  year,  for 
instance.  Bear  that  in  mind. 

1915  ESTIMATED  PACKING  COST  No.  3  STANDARD 


TOMATOES  (HOLE  AND  CAP  CANS) 

Cans  at  $15.53  per  thousand . 3727 

Cases  . 115 

Freight  on  Cans  and  Cases . 02 

Solder  Hemmed  Caps  at  $1.60  per  1000 .  .0384 

Tipping  Solder . 0045 

Tomatoes  at  $8.00  per  ton . 40 

Packing  House  Labor  and  Peeling . 225 

Labeling,  Loading  and  Unloading  Canned  Goods 

and  Cases . 025 

Interest  (including  plant) . 035 

Insurance  . 03 

Labels  . 025 

Coal,  Gas  and  Flux . 025 

Leaks,  Swells  and  Rusties . 01 

General  Freight,  Expre.ss  and  Incidentals . •.  .015 

Brokerage,  Commission,  Discount,  Taxes,  Mainten¬ 
ance,  and  Repair  and  Depreciation  of  Plant . 1042 


Net  Cost  Per  Case .  1.4448 

COST  OF  PACKING  CORN  IN  1915 
Basis  100,000  Cases,  Packed  in  West 

Per  Doz. 

Corn  at  $10.00  per  ton,  cutting  700  cans . 1715 

Cans,  Caps,  Freight  and  Handling . 1682 

Labels,  at  $1.35,  Delivered . 0162 

Boxes,  at  $7.50,  Delivered,  and  Shrinkage . 0375 

Sugar  and  Salt.. . 0250 

Coal,  Oil,  Water,  Flux,  etc.  (estimated  $2,000) . 01 

Insurance  on  Stock  and  Plant  (estimated  $2,000) . 0150 

Interest  on  Money  Invested  in  Pack  at  6  per  cent 

basis,  four  months . 01 

Interest  on  Plant  (estimated  value  $60,000) . 0180 

Depreciation  on  Plant . 01 

Salaried  Employees,  Overhead  Expense  (estimated 

$8,000)  . 04 

All  Labor . 08 

Brokerage  and  Discount,  2  per  cent . 0295 

Taxes  . 006 

Repairs  . 005 

Traveling  Expenses,  Claims,  etc . 0076 

Express,  Samples,  Spoilage,  etc . 0075 


Total  Cost  Per  Dozen . 6465 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


THOSE  TOMATOES  ARE  COMING 
IIN  FASTER  THAN  I  EXPECTED 


THERE  ARE  TWO  CARS 
COMING  IN  TODAY 


HOW  ABOUT 
CANS?/ - - 


HAVE  YOU  CHECKED 
THEM  UP?I~ - - 


NO,  WE  DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  CHECKING 
- ir^UP  ON  CANS  SINCE.. ^ 


WE  STARTED  WITH  HEEKIN 


OH  BOy/' — , 

THAT  WORRY  IS  OVER 


A  GOOD  reputation  is  not  earned  in 
a  day,  nor  a  month,  nor  a  year. 

Heekin  earned  a  reputation  in  the  can- 
^  ning  industry  for  prompt,  efficient  ser¬ 

vice  to  all  canners  .  .  .  large  or  small. 

I  Heekin  facilities  enables  us  to  know  the 
]  problems  of  the  canner  and  to  meet 

■i  these  problems  through  all  the  assist- 
I  ance  and  service  that  we  can  give.  There 
I  is  a  closeness,  a  personal  interest,  a  di- 
I  rect  relationship  between  Heekin  and 

HEEkIN  CANS 


(Piui  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


the  canners  doing  business  with  us. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  enjoyed  a 
record  of  constantly  renewed  contracts 
year  after  year.  That  is  the  reason 
Heekin  factories  have  expanded  to  serve 
the  largest  and  the  smallest.  No  con¬ 
tract  is  too  large  for  Heekin  to  fulfill . . . 
none  too  small  to  attract  our  whole 
hearted  co-operation.  Perhaps  we  can 
be  of  service  to  you?  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  August  14, 1933— Crop  about 
50  per  cent. 

BARGERSVILLE,  IND.,  August  14,  1933—200 
acres  less  than  normal.  Condition  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal. 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  August  15,  1933— Crop  looks 
like  60  to  75  per  cent;  all  depends  on  September  and 
October  weather.  There  will  be  no  August  tomatoes 
to  speak  of  this  season. 

HENRYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  14,  1933—70  per 
cent  of  contracted  acreage  set.  Out  of  1,083  acres  con¬ 
tracted,  we  have  set  approxiamtely  700  acres,  400  of 
which,  while  three  to  four  weeks  late,  are  looking  well ; 
300  acres  are  extremely  late  with  poor  stand,  but  due 
to  rains  and  extremely  good  growing  tomato  weather 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  are  coming  out  fast,  and 
with  late  frost,  should  furnish  quite  a  few  tomatoes. 
Should  yield  60  to  70  per  cent  normal.  There  have 
been  no  runs  made  on  tomatoes  to  date  throughout 
this  section,  and  we  anticipate  few  tomatoes  before 
the  first  of  September. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY,  MD.,  August  12,  1933— 
Vines  are  looking  fine  at  this  time.  We  are  expecting 
85  per  cent  of  a  crop,  but  it  will  be  somewhat  late. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  11,  1933 — Acreage  30  per 
cent  smaller  than  contracted.  Condition  of  crop  90  to 
95  per  cent.  Yield  looks  like  100  per  cent. 

HUMPHREYS,  MO.,  August  14,  1933— Pack  will 
start  this  week.  The  prospects  are  for  a  normal  pack. 
The  dry  weather  early  in  the  season  cut  it  short,  but 
the  rains  lately  have  brought  it  back  to  normal. 

WOODSTOCK,  OHIO,  August  12,  1933— Our  fields 
at  present  look  like  a  normal  crop.  Part  of  setting  is 
very  late.  Recent  rains  have  made  prospects  en¬ 
couraging. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  16,  1933 — Late  this 
year.  While  we  will  start  packing  next  week,  we  will 
get  few  until  September  10th.  Quality  appears  excel¬ 
lent,  but  yield  not  too  heavy.  About  same  acreage  as 
last  year. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  16,  1933 — Good 
growth  of  vine  but  not  heavily  fruited.  Many  vines 
have  no  fruit  at  all. 

UNION  CITY,  TENN.,  August  14,  1933 — Our  crop 
is  very  late.  We  have  about  30  per  cent  of  our  usual 
crop. 

FORK  UNION,  VA.,  August  14,  1933 — Above  aver¬ 
age  of  last  two  years  on  very  small  acreage. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  August  11,  1933 — Condition  of  crop 
very  poor  owing  to  drought.  Tomatoes  have  stem  rot. 
Will  be  about  30  per  cent  crop. 


CORN 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  August  15,  1933— Crop  looks 
about  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield  on  a  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  Late  rains  have  helped  the  later  plantings,  but 
the  first  plantings  will  not  make  anything.  » 

WATERLOO,  IOWA,  August  14,  1933 — Not  oper-  | 
ating.  j 

CAROLINE  COUNTY,  MD.,  August  12,  1933—  ^ 

Prospects  are  good. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  August  14,  1933 — Not  running 
plants  this  season.  Very  dry  up  to  the  last  ten  days,  i 
Have  had  showers. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  14,  1933 — We  expect  to 
start  canning  on  August  17th,  but  early  corn  is  very 
poor.  If  we  get  30  per  cent  of  a  crop,  will  consider  it 
fortunate.  Our  later  corn  is  coming  along  much  better. 
Estimate  this  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 
This  is  the  worst  failure  we  have  had  in  15  years 
through  this  section  of  Ohio,  on  account  of  the  hot, 
dry  season.  ’  ? 

LYNCHBURG,  OHIO,  August  14,  1933 — Not  oper-  . 
ating  this  year. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  16,  1933 — Crop  in 
this  section  is  normal. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  August  11,  1933 — Acreage 
about  60  per  cent;  yield  about  75  per  cent.  Average. 

PUMPKIN 

HENRYVILLE,  IND.,  August  14,  1933 — This  crop  ‘ 
is  looking  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  with  plenty 
of  rainfall  during  the  next  few  weeks,  should  furnish 
better  than  a  normal  crop.  We  have  1,200  acres  under  5 
contract  with  growers. 

BEANS 

HENRYVILLE,  IND.,  August  14,  1933 — Green: 
Early  crop  practically  a  failure  due  to  hot,  dry  weather. 
Late  beans  are  looking  well.  Looks  like  fairly  good  i 
yield  from  the  late  fields. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY,  MD.,  August  12,  1933—  ; 
Snap :  About  over  now.  ] 

HUMPHREYS,  MO.,  August  14,  1933 — Green:  Our 
pack  is  now  over,  with  about  80  per  cent  pack.  i 

STAYTON,  ORE.,  August  10,  1933— Stringbeans :  ’ 
Just  beginning  to  pack.  Will  have  normal  crop.  , 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  16,  1933 — Green  and  j 
Wax:  Late  crop  only;  will  be  ready  about  September 
15th.  Vines  look  fine. 

CARROTS 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  August  10,  1933 — Acreage  is 
very  light  as  compared  to  average  of  past  five  years, 
but  crop  is  looking  good.  Expect  a  normal  crop. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 

The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharge  just 
where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a  better 
stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done  by  sev¬ 
eral  men  without  the  aid  of  the  Distributor, 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 
The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  in  two  or  three  years. 

Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 


Ganmd  and  Gt 


anners  J^uppues 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

C;%IIIBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  FKDSsess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Vinegar  Gnat  Infestation  of  Tomatoes 

Means  To  Control  Or  Avoid  It. 


A  BOUT  the  first  of  the  year  some  seizures  of  canned 
tomatoes  were  made  by  federal  food  authori- 
/  \  ties  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  larvae 

of  the  vinegar  gnat  or  vinegar  fly  (Diosophila  melano- 
gaster)  in  the  canned  product.  During  the  winter 
packing  season  in  the  South,  where  this  trouble  was 
first  encountered,  a  study  was  made  to  determine  what 
measures  were  satisfactory  for  the  control  of  the  gnat 
and  the  elimination  of  contamination  with  its  larvae. 
Recently  similar  infestation  has  been  observed  in  some 
of  the  States  farther  north  and  the  seizure  of  recently 
canned  tomatoes  has  been  definitely  reported.  We  are, 
therefore,  taking  this  means  of  presenting  to  those  in¬ 
terested  such  information  relative  to  the  vinegar  gnat 
infestation  of  tomatoes  and  means  of  its  control,  as 
were  developed  from  our  investigation. 

The  vinegar  fly  or  vinegar  gnat  is  a  very  small 
winged  insect  which  is  generally  found  around  fer¬ 
menting  material.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  around 
cider  mills,  vinegar  factories,  and  at  other  places 
where  fruit  which  has  started  to  ferment  is  stored.  On 
account  of  the  small  size  of  this  gnat,  it  is  impossible 
to  protect  fruit  or  other  material  from  it  by  screening. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  fruit  only  where  the  skin  is 
broken  and,  according  to  information  given  in  the 
literature,  will  not  deposit  its  eggs  unless  a  slight 
fermentation,  generally  caused  by  yeast,  has  already 
started.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae  penetrate 
below  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  such  as  tomatoes,  and 
may  contaminate  the  interior,  although  this  contami¬ 
nation  is  usually  but  a  short  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Ordinary  methods  of  peeling  and  trimming  to¬ 
matoes  for  canning  may  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
larvae  of  the  vinegar  gnat  if  they  are  present.  The 
larvae  themselves  are  very  small  and  will  not  be  not¬ 
iced  except  on  very  careful  examination.  They  rarely 
exceed  one-sixteenth  (,\i)  inch  in  length;  are  usually 
white,  but  frequently  slightly  pinkish  in  color,  and 
have  a  segmented  body  with  a  speck  of  black  at  the 
head  end.  It  is  rather  difficult,  except  on  very  close 
examination,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  small, 
white,  undeveloped  sprout  which  occurs  in  tomato 
seeds. 

Infestation  of  the  tomatoes  with  the  larvae  may 
occur  in  the  fields  or  may  occur  at  the  unloading  plat¬ 
form  at  the  factory.  The  latter  is  particularly  true  if 
tomatoes  are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  unloading  plat¬ 
form  before  being  canned.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  infestation  with  the  larvae  will  not  occur  un¬ 
less  the  skin  is  broken.  Such  conditions  characterize 
tomatoes  which  are  cracked,  bruised  or  decayed  in 
spots. 


By  C.  H.  Bloedorn 

Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Our  experimental  work  has  shown  that  canned  to¬ 
matoes  which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  can  be  packed  in  districts  where 
the  gnats  are  prevalent,  but  to  do  so,  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  care  must  be  exercised.  In  plants,  where  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat  lax  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  tomatoes  accepted,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  radical  change  be  made  in  the  standard  for 
quality  of  tomatoes  acceptable  for  canning. 

The  following  procedures  were  found  suitable  for 
removal  of  infested  tomatoes  and  elimination  of  the 
infested  points  on  fruit  which  was  passing  through 
the  factory: 

1.  Elimination  in  the  field  of  cracked,  decayed,  or 
bruised  tomatoes  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
Such  tomatoes  should  not  be  brought  to  the  factory 
and  should  not  be  accepted  if  they  are  delivered. 
Growers  should  keep  fields  reasonably  clean  from  de¬ 
caying  tomatoes,  which  are  the  normal  breeding  places 
of  the  gnat,  and  the  principal  source  of  them. 

2.  Tomatoes  brought  to  the  factory  should  be  stored 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible  on  the  loading  platform. 
When  boxes  of  tomatoes  stand  for  some  time  the 
weight  of  the  tomatoes  above  crushes  to  some  extent 
the  tomatoes  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  boxes  and 
such  tomatoes  are  likely  to  become  infected  with  the 
larvae  of  the  vinegar  gnat. 

3.  Careful  inspection  of  tomatoes  before  peeling  so 
as  to  remove  tomatoes  with  broken  skin  or  decayed 
portions. 

4.  Thorough  washing  of  the  tomatoes  before  peeling. 
A  spray  washer  is  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
as  the  pressure  of  the  water  tends  to  wash  out  the 
portions  of  tomatoes  where  infestation  with  larvae  is 
most  likely  to  occur.  There  should  be  good  distribution 
of  the  water,  and  this  should  hit  the  tomatoes  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  out  and  wash  away  any  soft 
spots.  Use  force  rather  than  volume  of  water.  A  less 
vigorous  spray  wash  on  the  tomatoes  after  they  pass 
through  the  scalder  is  also  of  assistance  in  removing 
infected  portions. 

5.  Careful  inspection  of  tomatoes  by  the  peelers  in 
order  to  remove  any  tomatoes  of  a  suspicious  character 
which  have  reached  this  point  of  the  operation.  Peel¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  in  pans  containing  unpeeled  stock  is 
inadvisable  as  peeled  tomatoes  may  become  contami¬ 
nated  with  larvae  which  have  been  removed  during 
the  peeling  of  other  tomatoes. 
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6.  Prompt  disposal  of  waste  material  resulting  from 
peeling,  trimming,  and  sorting.  Allowing  this  material 
to  remain  around  the  factory  attracts  the  vinegar  gnat 
and  increases  the  possibility  of  tomatoes  on  the  unload¬ 
ing  platform  being  infested. 

7.  Careful  coding  of  cans  so  as  to  be  able  to  segre¬ 
gate  any  lot  in  which  infested  cans  may  be  found.. 
Each  day’s  pack  should  be  coded  separately  and  where 
practicable,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  day’s  output  into 
batches  and  code  each  batch  separately.  If  closing 
machine  does  not  have  a  marking  device,  ordinary 
rubber  type  and  can  marking  ink  can  be  used. 

8.  Examination  of  the  canned  product  from  time  to 
time  to  determine  whether  the  larvae  of  the  vinegar 
gnat  are  present.  This  examination  may  be  carried  out 
by  taking  cans  before  they  are  closed  and  pouring  the 
contents  of  the  can  on  a  wire  screen  8  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  having  meshes  about  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
and  the  screen  being  held  over  a  pail  of  10  to  14  quarts 
capacity.  The  tomatoes  are  then  forced  through  the 
screen  by  rubbing  and  stirring  with  the  fingers  until 
only  the  core  and  skin,  if  any,  remain.  A  stream  of 
water  may  be  directed  on  the  screen  to  aid.  The  bucket 
is  then  filled  with  water,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  is 
allowed  for  the  solids  to  settle,  the  water  and  floating 
portions  of  the  can  contents  are  slowly  poured  off 
until  only  about  one  quart  of  liquid  and  settlings  re¬ 
mains.  The  bucket  is  then  filled  about  one-quarter 
full  and  the  procedure  repeated  until  only  about  one 
pint  of  liquid  remains.  The  final  liquid  and  settlings 
are  then  poured  into  a  shallow  black  pan  (a  rubber 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


photograph  developing  tray  is  excellent)  for  maggot 
examination.  The  maggots  may  be  identified  by  the 
characteristic  segmented  body,  slightly  pink  color,  a 
speck  of  black  at  the  head  end,  and  the  absence  of 
the  fuzzy  outside  appearance  so  common  to  tomato 
seed  sprouts  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  mag¬ 
gots.  A  hand  lense  or  reading  glass  is  useful. 

While  the  above  information  may  have  no  applica¬ 
tion  in  some  sections,  it  will  be  found  of  value  to 
canners  in  localities  where  infestation  with  larvae  of 
the  vinegar  gnat  is  possible. 

A  critical  examination  of  tomatoes  may  disclose 
contamination  with  larvae  other  than  of  the  vinegar 
gnat.  Tomatoes  grown  in  sections  where  potatoes  are 
grown  extensively  may  become  infested  with  larvae 
of  the  potato  tuber  moth.  Other  contamination  has 
also  been  reported. 

(Note: — In  the  more  northern  States,  the  vinegar 
gnat  is  perhaps  more  widely  known  by  the  name  “fruit 
fly”  rather  common  in  apple  and  pear  orchards  where 
drops  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  ground.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  use  the  name  “vinegar  gnat”  so  as 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  more  properly  named 
fruit  fly  so  destructive  to  citrus  fruits.) 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY  SECTION 

Further  information  is  available  at  the  Bureau 
and  its  District  and  Cooperative  offices  to  duly 
registered  American  firms  and  individuals  upon 
written  request  by  Opportunity  Number.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provision  of  the  Economy  Act  approved 
June  30,  1932,  a  charge  of  $1.00  will  be  made  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  prospective  foreign  buyers. 


Com  moditU'x 

T.  O.  No. 

Ciin  and  Counlru 

Purchase  or 
.Xuencu 

Sardines 

.■>018 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Affency 

Canned  Salmon 

.■>042 

Rotterdam.  Netherlands 

Purchase 

Canned  Tuna  Fish 

505.5 

Toronto,  Canada 

Both 

Gulf  Shrimp.  Canned, 
Wet.  and  Dry 

5111 

Havre,  France 

Asency 

Dried  Squid 

5113 

Shanpchai,  China 

Purchase 

General  Canned  Goods 

5115 

Barbados,  BWI. 

Agency 

Canned  and  Dried  Foods 

5152 

Rouen.  Seine  Inferieure 

Agency 

Canned  Foodstuffs 

5153 

Lyon,  France 

Agency 

Canned  Sardines 

5247 

Buenos  Aires 

Agency 

Canned  Goods 

5253 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

Agency 

jt  je 


BEAN  CUTTER  PATENTS  GRANTED 

Burton,  cook  &  company,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have 

just  been  granted  patents  covering  improvements 
on  their  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutters  and 
Feeders.  One  of  the  patents  covers  the  feeder  mech¬ 
anism  the  other  covers  the  machine  now  manufactured 
by  them.  As  a  result  of  these  patents.  Burton,  Cook 
&  Company  now  claim  the  most  efficient  Bean  Cutter 
manufactured,  and  are  ready  to  back  up  this  claim 
with  demonstrations. 


jt  jit 


NEW  ASSOCIATION  FORMED  IN  FLORIDA 


The  Florida  Preservers  Association  was  formed 
on  Friday,  August  4th,  at  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
Representatives  were  present  from  eight  of  the 
principle  jelly  and  jam  makers  of  the  State. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sctles  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  y<mr  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AN  Ohio  canners  sends  us  the  following  clipping 
from  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  issue  August 
/  \  12th: 

“The  future  of  trade  associations  in  the  United  States 
very  largely  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  assume 
the  authority  given  them  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise  it 
according  to  the  New  York  Trust  Company. 

“Under  this  legislation,”  it  says,  “trade  associations  are 
granted  freedom  of  action  which  they  have  never  before 
enjoyed.  Although  the  Government  will  maintain  its  moni- 
torship  over  the  groups,  many  association  activities  which 
have  heretofore  been  forbidden  are  now  sanctioned.  Their 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  their  industries  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is,  consequently,  the  largest  in  their  history. 

“Trade  associations  in  the  past  have  contended  that  they 
were  hampered  unduly  by  the  anti-trust  laws  in  their  con¬ 
structive  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  industries  represented, 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  gradually  relaxed  the 
rigidity  of  its  attitude  in  respect  to  these  laws. 

“Thus,  it  is  important  that  while  the  National  Industry 
Recovery  Act  is  in  effect,  and  for  60  days  thereafter,  the 
codes  and  agreements  adopted  under  its  terms  are  exempt 
from  the  anti-trust  laws,  making  it  possible  for  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  industries  with  the  sanction  and 
active  support  of  the  Government. 

“Wholly  apart  from  their  activities  related  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  competitive  conditions,  trade  associations  have 
achieved  noteworthy  results  in  improving  relations  between 
business  and  the  public.  It  is  estimated  that  in  normal 
years  these  associations  spend  approximately  $35,000,000 
annually  in  industrial  research.  Likewise,  estimates  by 
trade  associations  indicate  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  in  advertising.” 

Recent  articles  in  this  column  have  urged  the  indi¬ 
vidual  canner  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  their  individual  distribution.  We  know  that 
able  secretaries  and  interested  members  of  State  can¬ 
ners’  associations  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between  their 
bodies,  the  National  Association  and  our  Government. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  State  association  to  do  more  than 
they  have  ever  done  so  far  in  advising  their  member¬ 
ship  and  canners  in  general  how  their  pack  can  be 
marketed  so  as  to  constructively  build  a  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  it. 

Quoting  again  from  clipping  by  the  New  York  Trust 
Company,  note  their  statement  that  trade  associations 
in  general  during  normal  years  spent  approximately 
$35,000,000  in  industrial  research.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  National  Canners  Association  has 
spent  their  share  of  this  staggering  total.  It  is  not 


probable  that  if  these  same  national  trade  associations 
had  spent  $35,000,000  yearly  for  the  past  five  years 
in  sales  and  advertising  research  that  industry  would 
have  touched  the  low  ebb  reached  during  the  past 
year.  If  the  National  Canners  Association  for  instance, 
had  devoted  as  much  money  to  sales  research  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  they  have  spent 
each  year  in  industrial  research,  and  had  their  find¬ 
ings  been  as  closely  followed  by  canners  as  have  been 
their  instructions  in  connection  with  the  processing 
of  goods,  scarcely  a  canner  today  would  remain  un- 
benefitted  to  a  large  degree. 

I  admit  the  so-called  “impossibility”  of  our  National 
Association  becoming  sales-minded  overnight  and 
especially  now  when  all  efforts  are  being  centered  in 
codes,  controls,  etc.  Here  is  where  State  associations 
must  begin  at  once  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  efficient 
sales  support  of  their  members  and  canners  in  their 
State.  True,  Wisconsin  tried  it  with  unsatisfactory 
results  as  reported  in  this  column  and  the  trade  press 
in  general.  However,  times  have  changed,  a  different 
situation  confronts  us.  The  mechanics  of  pack  report¬ 
ing,  reports  of  sales  and  prices  at  which  goods  were 
moved  very  well  defined  and  plussed  with  govern¬ 
mental  authority  to  obtain  accurate  information 
thereon.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  step  forward  and  as 
we  all  know  something  impossible  of  attainment  until 
now. 

This  is  fine,  great! 

Corn  from  Maine  and  Minnesota  will  still  compete, 
however.  Maryland,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  peas 
must  still  retain  their  position  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  housewife  or  decrease  in  sales  volume.  “Fresh” 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  still  competitors  of  the  canned 
varieties,  codes  or  no  codes. 

I  am  looking  then  for  State  canners’  associations  to 
begin  constructive  sales  planning  for  their  member¬ 
ship.  No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  efforts,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  no  association  or  its  membership  possessed 
funds  to  finance  such  work  adequately.  Apparently, 
price  fixing  under  governmental  auspices  will  now 
provide  the  money  with  which  canners  in  general  may 
contribute  their  part  toward  the  common  welfare. 

The  secretary  and  president,  together  with  the  board 
of  directors,  of  each  State  association  should  promptly 
and  carefully  consider  what  they  can  do  along  the 
lines  suggested.  If  they  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  employ 
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competent  sales  counsel  outside  of  their  membership 
or  acquaintance,  much  necessary  ground  work  can  be 
laid  by  the  present  associatinn  paid  personnel. 

Just  as  we  are  today  code-minded,  so  are  we  men¬ 
tally  willing  to  give  up  facts  and  information  about 
our  individual  businesses  which  we  would  not  have 
divulged  a  year  ago.  All  right  then,  secretaries,  get 
this  information,  compile  it  and  disseminate  it  for 
the  benefit  of  your  membership. 

I’d  start  first  with  a  package,  label  and  container 
analysis  for  each  of  my  members.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  secure  and  compile  information  as  to  tonnage 
of  grades,  of  pack,  available  from  each  member  con¬ 
tracting  their  usual  average  acreage.  Next,  I’d  analyze 
members’  distribution.  Let  any  secretary  do  this 
carefully  and  conscientiously  and  then  devote  the  next 
executive  session  of  their  association  to  a  discussion 
of  findings.  I’ll  promise  them,  if  they  do  this,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  executive  sessions  ever  held! 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  calls  for  outside  assistance. 
Everything  will  be  helpful  toward  the  maintenance  of 
State  and  individual  prestige.  If  any  canner  or  secre¬ 
tary  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  program  suggested 
to  wish  further  advice  or  suggestions  from  this  de¬ 
partment,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

jt  jft 

NEW  CANNING  FACTORY  PROPOSED  FOR 
ROATAN,  BAY  ISLANDS.  HONDURAS 

A  GROUP  of  Hondurans,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Stanley,  Deputy  to 
I  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras,  has  formed 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  canning  local  fruits  and 
sea  food  products,  according  to  a  report  dated  July  10, 
1933,  from  Vice  Consul  Warren  C.  Stewart,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras.  The  factory  will  be  built  at  Roatan,  Bay 
Islands,  Honduras,  the  principal  island  of  the  group 
forming  the  Department  of  Bay  Islands. 

The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000 
United  States  currency. 

The  prospectus  says:  “The  canning  company  is  an 
industrial  association  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  elaboration  and  exploiting  of  meat  in  the  diverse 
forms  in  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  modern  markets. 
The  plant  will  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  islands,  such  as  lobsters, 
oysters,  turtles,  conches,  mussels,  a  large  variety  of 
fish  and  other  shellfish  which  only  there  are  produced 
in  abundance.’’ 

The  organizer  is  known  as  a  man  of  action,  and  he 
has  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  his  Department, 
having  already  been  instrumental  in  the  installation 
of  a  radio  station  on  each  of  the  three  principal  islands, 
thus  breaking  the  isolation  of  those  people. 

Among  the  shareholders  are  found  the  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  men  in  Honduras  and  the  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  have  every  chance  for  success, 
although  it  may  be  handicapped  at  first  by  lack  of 
raw  fruits  and  sea  foods. 


OYSTER  INDUSTRY  PROPOSES  CODE  AND 
AGREEMENT 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  oyster  industry  held 
an  informal  conference  Wednesday,  August  9th, 
with  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  discuss  a  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  code  of  fair  trade  practices  for  their 
industry. 

Among  those  present  were  Howard  W.  Beach  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  president  of  the  Oyster  Growers 
and  Dealers  Association  of  North  America,  Inc. ; 
Lewis  Radcliffe  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary;  and 
H.  Gordon  Sweet  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  marketing  committee.  H.  E.  Willing¬ 
ham,  of  the  processing  and  marketing  division.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  presided  at  the 
conference. 

The  proposed  code  submitted  by  the  oyster  inter¬ 
ests  would  authorize  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  mar¬ 
keting  plan  for  the  oyster  industry.  It  would  also 
establish  oyster  grades. 

For  purposes  of  administration  of  the  agreement, 
four  divisions  would  be  created.  One,  to  be  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  would  include  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  The  Middle  Atlantic  Division  would  include 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  Division  would  include  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  Pacific  Coast  Division 
would  include  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Members  of  the  delegation  said  that  their  associa¬ 
tion  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  oyster  industry  in 
the  United  States.  They  reported  that  prices  to 
growers  have  been  extremely  low  and  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  improvement  may  be  brought 
about. 

S  jc 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  TAKES  OVER  STEEL 
BARREL  COMPANY  PLANT 

ONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  the  can  manufac¬ 
turing  business  of  the  Manion  Steel  Barrel 
Company  of  Rouseville,  Pa.,  a  division  of  the  Rouse- 
ville  Cooperage  Company.  The  purchase  included  the 
inventory  and  modern  can  making  and  lithographing 
equipment. 

A  lease  was  entered  into  covering  the  Manion  Com¬ 
pany’s  can  manufacturing  plant  which  will  be  operated 
by  Continental  principally  for  the  production  of  motor 
oil  cans  for  the  many  large  oil  refiners  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  plant.  Deliveries  can  be  made  either 
by  truck  or  rail  as  side  track  facilities  are  available. 
Mr.  D.  F.  Manion,  Jr.,  and  others  of  the  can  making 
division  of  the  Manion  Steel  Barrel  Company  will 
become  a  part  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Manion  Company,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  steel 
barrels  principally  for  the  oil  industry,  is  expanding 
this  division  to  include  a  full  line  of  wooden  barrels. 
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VAN  CAMP’S  SALES  CAIN  UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  AND  PRODUCTION  OF 
CANNED  FRUIT 


Sales  figures  just  released  by  Van  Camp’s,  Inc., 
the  new  company  which  recently  took  over  the 
business  and  plants  of  the  Van  Camp  Products 
Company  and  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  re¬ 
flect  the  wide  spread  confidence  of  the  grocery  trade 
in  the  new  management  and  in  general  business  con¬ 
ditions.  Van  Camp’s  June  sales  were  larger  than  any 
since  1926  and  the  last  two  weeks  in  June  equalled 
the  best  similar  period  in  Van  Camp  history.  July 
estimated  deliveries  are  32  per  cent  above  the  last 
five  years’  average. 

Commenting  on  these  sales,  Mr.  William  B.  Stokely, 
Jr.,  president  of  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  the  attitude  of  the  trade  was  an  important 
reason  for  these  gains.  He  pointed  out  that  the  first 
job  of  the  new  management  is  to  win  and  hold'  confi¬ 
dence.  He  added  that  this  end  is  being  readily  attained 
because  the  trade  knows  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  are  now 
adequately  financed  and  are  revising  policies  to  meet 
fairly  and  uniformly  the  needs  of  all  factors  with 
whom  Van  Camp’s  do  business. 

The  new  company.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  retain  Van 
Camp  headquarters  in  Indianapolis  with  the  following 
officers:  William  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  President;  C.  K. 
Reynolds,  Vice-President;  C.  R.  Beckert,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  J.  B.  Stokely,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer; 
C.  C.  Culp,  Secretary. 

The  purchase  which  brought  Van  Camp  under  the 
new  management  includes  only  the  plants  and  vege¬ 
table  packing  end  of  the  Van  Camp  business,  with 
such  well-known  items  as  Bean  Hole  Beans,  Van 
Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans,  Soup,  Spaghetti,  Pureed 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc.  The  Van  Camp  Oil  and 
Evaporated  Milk  companies  were  not  included  in  this 
transaction. 

s*  Jit 

“SAMPLING  IS  BELIEVING’’ 

Anew  bulletin,  “Sampling  Is  Believing,”  recently 
issued  by  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corpora- 
k  tion,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  outline  of  the  methods  used  by  various  companies 
in  sales  promotion  through  sampling  campaigns. 
Copies  of  the  bulletin,  which  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  may  be 
obtained  upon  request. 

jt  jit 


GAIR  COMPANY  CREDIT  MANAGER  RETIRES 


A  FTER  34  years’  service,  William  Glennon,  credit 
manager  of  the  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc., 
/  \  retired  on  August  1.  The  occasion  was  marked 

by  a  luncheon  in  Mr.  Glennon’s  honor  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  at  which  Wilbur  F.  Howell, 
secretary  of  the  company,  was  host.  On  behalf  of  the 
Gair  Company,  Ernest  Meyer,  treasurer,  presented 
Mr.  Glennon  with  a  platinum  and  gold  watch  chain. 

C.  R.  Bradley  succeeds  Mr.  Glennon  as  credit 
manager. 


During  the  past  5  years  the  annual  supply  of 
canned  fruits  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  3,000,000  hundredweight,  equivalent, 
at  a  conversion  rate  of  45  pounds  to  the  standard  case 
to  about  7,500,000  cases,  according  to  a  report  dated 
June  30  from  Alfred  Nutting,  clerk,  American  Con¬ 
sulate  General  at  London,  England.  The  maximum  in 
this  period,  and  the  largest  on  record,  occurred  last 
year,  when  the  total  supply  amounted  to  some  3,800,000 
hundredweight,  or  9,500,000  cases. 

The  bulk  of  the  supply  consists  of  imported  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  pineapples,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  other  fruits,  but  the  output  of  the  home  canning 
industry  forms  an  increasing  proportion,  and  in  1932 
probably  accounted  for  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the 
aggregate. 

At  the  close  of  1932  there  were  72  factories  in  Eng*- 
land  and  Wales  engaged  in  canning  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  of  these  52  were  registered  packers  under 
the  National  Mark.  These  figures  compare  with  59 
and  38,  respectively,  in  the  previous  year. 

A  number  of  new  factories  were  erected,  and  several 
existing  factories  were  extended  last  year  by  National 
Mark  canners.  It  is  also  significant  that  practically 
all  new  canners,  some  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
enrolled  in  the  National  Mark  scheme.  This  feature 
of  the  year’s  operations  indicated  a  definite  recognition 
of  the  importanec  attached  by  canners  to  the  use  of 
the  National  Mark. 

There  was  every  indication  that  the  progress  made 
in  1932  would  continue,  but  it  has  lately  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  economic  and  other  conditions  are  tendng 
to  slow  down  temporarily  the  rate  of  increase. 

j»  jit 


jAMES  D.  DOLE  HEADS  NEW  SECTION  OF 
A.  A.  A. 


JAMES  D.  DOLE,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  new  Food  Products  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Processing  and  Marketing  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  it 
was  announced  August  10th  by  George  N.  Peek,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  new  section  will  deal  with  miscellaneous  food 
products,  particularly  those  which  are  processed.  It 
will  also  deal  with  sea  foods.  Close  liaison  will  be 
maintained  between  the  Food  Products  Section  and 
the  Specialties  Section,  headed  by  H.  R.  Tolley.  Mr. 
Dole  will  work  under  immediate  direction  of  General 
W’illiam  1.  Wester velt,  director  of  the  Marketing  and 
Processing  Division. 

Mr.  Dole,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1899,  has  had  more  than  30  years’  experience  in 
marketing  canned  pineapples.  He  was  an  organizer 
of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers’  Association  in 
1908.  During  the  World  War  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  Food  Commission  of  Hawaii.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Territory  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Tax  Commission.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Hawaii  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research. 
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//  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn  Table 
for  Tin  Plate 

“pHIS  machine  was  designed  for  use  in  between 
a  coating  machine  and  automatic  oven  so  when 
feeding  sheets  into  coater  the  long-way  they  are 
automatically  turned  to  a  cross-wise  position  for 
entrance  to  the  oven. 


(Patent 

Pending) 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 

Can  also  be  applied  to  a  great  many  other  duties  in  tin 
decorating  and  can  making  Factories  for  turning  tin  sheets 
from  one  position  to  another  with  positive  assurance  be¬ 
fore  the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  AdjustableOscillating  Side 
Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness  with  perfect 
register. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the 
Tin  Plate. 

also  —  manufacturers  —  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coat¬ 
ing  Machines,  Magnetic  Tinplate  Cleaning  Machines, 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Auto 
matic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Transfer  Devices, 

Offset  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers.  And  Recovering 
of  Litho  Leather  and  Damper 
Rollers. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Avenue,  HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— New —  60  feet  24  inch  Hercules  Steel 
Conveyor  Belt  h.  inch  mesh.  32  feet  6  inch  Her¬ 
cules  Steel  Conveyor  Belt  J  inch  mesh. 

Address  Box  A-1932  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 3  -  24  spout  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum  Fillers 
as  good  as  new.  1  Automatic  Economic  Labeler  as 
good  as  new. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5—40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  John  Bean  six-row  Sprayer  used  very  little;  good 
as  new. 

1  Niagara  four-row  duster,  practically  new. 

(The  above  two  machines  are  excellent  in  combatting 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.) 

1  Beet  Topper,  rebuilt  at  the  factory,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

1  Beet  Grader,  good  as  new. 

1  Beet  Seed  Drill,  in  good  order. 

Address  Box  A-1931  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


NOTICE! 

We  have  been  granted  U.  S.  Patents 
#1915121  and  1919770,  covering  recent 
improvements  in  our  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutters  and  the  feeding 
mechanism  therefor. 

AH  infringements  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted  but  manufacturers  of  non¬ 
competitive  equipment  will  be  licensed 
under  these  two  patents  on  a  very 
reasonable  basis.  We  solicit  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  any  interested  parties. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jah.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


PREFERS  THE  PUBLIC  CRIB 
Ad  in  Southern  paper:  “Position  wanted  about 
March  1.  At  present  time  employed  at  City  Hall,  but 
will  work  if  I  have  to.” 

HE  OWED  THE  COP  A  KISS 
A  young  woman  called  a  policeman  because  a  man 
tried  to  flirt  with  her.  Lucky  chap!  She  might  have 
called  a  clergyman. 

HOW  TO  TORTURE  YOUR  HUSBAND 
“Darling,”  she  said,  “when  we  are  married  you’ll 
have  a  woman  in  the  house  who  really  knows  how  to 
cook.” 

“Well,”  said  darling,  “that’s  pleasant  news.  I  didn’t 
know  that  you  were  expert  in  the  cooking  line.” 

“I’m  not,”  she  replied,  “but  when  we  are  married 
mother  is  coming  to  live  w’ith  us.” 

SLEUTH  DISGUISE 

Pedestrian  (to  boy  leading  a  skinny  mongrel  pup)  — 
What  kind  of  a  dog  is  that,  my  boy? 

Boy — This  is  a  police  dog. 

Pedestrian — That  doesn’t  look  like  a  police  dog. 
Boy — Nope,  it’s  in  the  secret  service. 

SMALL  GAME 

Reporter — What  is  the  professor’s  research  work? 
Professor’s  Housekeeper — It  consists  principally  of 
hunting  for  his  spectacles. 

MAKING  IT  FLASH 

The  Victim — But,  lady,  you  put  out  your  hand. 

Fair  Motorist  (recently  engaged) — Sorry,  I  was  just 
admiring  my  new  ring. 

ONE  OUT 

“I’ve  just  been  having  a  tussle  with  the  dentist.” 
“Which  beat?” 

“It  ended  in  a  draw.” 

SUE  FOR  ROYALTIES 

An  expert  in  aviation  was  observed  studying  a  bird 
closely. 

“What’s  up,  old  top?” 

“I  think  his  steering  gear  infringes  on  one  of  my 
patents.” 

SHE’S  TELLING  HIM 

Lee  Shippey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  a  head¬ 
line  “How  to  Tell  Ladies  from  Men  Now  That  Both 
Wear  Pants.” 

That  ought  to  be  easy. 

The  one  that  is  listening  is  the  man. 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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”THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK' 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


Here  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 
ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


August  21, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Confusion  to  Costs  and  Prices  Holding  Market  Idle — Canning 
Season  on  Staples  Begins  Slowly — Prices  As  Quoted. 

CONFUSION — Traders  in  canned  foods  say  that 
conditions  are  so  confused  and  muddled  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  operate.  Futures  have 
been  definitely  withdrawn  because  no  one  knows  how 
to  figure  what  the  cost  and  therefore  the  prices  may 
be.  For  purposes  of  the  N.  R.  A.  the  canners,  so  far 
as  operations  are  concerned,  have  been  straightened 
out;  they  know  they  can  work  at  actual  processing 
(and  that  does  not  mean  merely  the  work  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  room  or  over  the  retorts,  but  the  whole  job  of 
canning  or  saving  the  crops)  unrestricted  hours,  and 
that  they  must  pay  minimum  wage  rates.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  Code  so  far  as  production  is  concerned. 
That  has  been  passed  and  so  they  can  all  now  sign 
the  President’s  Agreement  and  have  the  Blue  Eagle. 
But  even  so  it  is  so  new  that  they  do  not  know  how 
it  is  going  to  work  in  the  matter  of  expense.  There¬ 
fore  when  intending  buyers  ask  them  to  figure  their 
costs  on  this  new  basis  and  give  them  a  price,  the 
canner  hesitates,  in  fact  fears  to  name  any  definite 
price. 

The  active  canning  season  is  opening,  and  commit¬ 
tees  of  canners  are  busy  in  all  sections  working  out 
this  increased  cost,  and  doubtless  the  answer  will  soon* 
be  known.  The  buyers  will  accept  this,  as  well  as 
increased  prices  on  future  contracts  already  made, 
because  they  are  working  under  the  N.  R.  A.  and  that 
implies  a  readjustment  of  early  future  contract  prices. 
To  refuse  to  do  this  would  be  to  violate  their  pledge 
and  leave  them  without  the  Blue  Eagle.  And  that  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  bad  act  these  days. 

So  to  all  intents  and  purposes  there  is  no  market 
to  quote.  Buyers  are  taking  spot  goods  as  they  must 
have  them,  covering  from  day  to  day,  and  paying  the 
full  market  prices.  Those  prices  are  quoted  on  our 
market  page  and  no  need  to  repeat  here.  But  take 
them  as  minimum  prices,  for  most  holders  of  spots 
are  asking  little  better  prices  than  those  quoted. 

Tomato  canning  and  corn  canning  have  begun,  but 
slowly  as  the  crops  are  coming  on  very  slowly.  It  will 
be  another  week  to  ten  days  before  real  active  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  possible.  Recent  rains  have  made  the 
outlook  very  much  brighter,  and  that  is  fortunate  for 
the  packs  will  be  needed. 


To  satisfy  the  market-price-hunger  here  is  the  way 
C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  well  known  and  old  established 
brokers  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  quoted  prices  on  August 
16th,  with  this  reservation  “All  future  offerings  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  prices  quoted  herein  on  spot 
stocks  are  subject  to  revision  upwards.” 

CRUSHED  SUGAR  CORN: 

No.  1  Standard  45c-47i/2C,  2s  70c-72V^c. 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  75c. 

No.  10  Standard  $3.75,  Extra  Standard  $4.00. 

WHOLE-GRAIN  SHOEPEG  CORN: 

No.  2  Standard  Shoepeg  80c,  Is  out. 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Shoepeg  85c,  Is  50c. 

No.  2  Fancy  Shoepeg  90c,  Is  52i4c. 

No.  10  Fancy  Shoepeg  $5.25. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS: 

No.  2  Cut  Green  70c,  21/08  out. 

No.  10  Cut  Green  $3.25. 

No.  2  Whole  Green  90c,  10s  $5.00. 

No.  2  Cut  Wax  80c,  10s  $4.00. 

BEETS: 

No.  1  Cut  50c,  2s  65c,  3s  85c. 

No.  10  Cut  $2.75. 

No.  2  Sliced  90c,  3s  out,  10s  $3.50. 

LIMA  BEANS: 

No.  2  Fresh  White  65c,  10s  $3.50. 

No.  2  Mixed  Green  and  White  75c-80c,  10s  $4.50. 

No.  2  Medium  Green  90c,  10s  $5.00. 

CARROTS: 

No.  2  Sliced  75c,  10s  $3.50. 

No.  1  Diced  55c,  2s  65c,  10s  $3.25. 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots  90c. 

HOMINY: 

No.  2  Pearl  60c,  2Vos  70c,  10s  $2.75. 

OKRA: 

No.  2  Cut  $1.00,  10s  out. 

COMBINATION: 

No.  2  Corn  and  Tomatoes  75c. 

SYRUP  PEARS: 

2s  90c,  3s  $1.30,  10s  $4.00. 

TURNIP  GREENS: 

Is  60c,  2s  80c,  21/iS  $1.05,  10s  $3.75. 

PORK  AND  BEANS: 

16-oz.  42i/>c,  2i/)S  85c,  10s  $2.80. 

TOMATOES: 

Is  42l/>c-45c,  2s  65c. 

3s  $1.05,  10s  $3.00-$3.25. 

TOMATO  PULP: 

Is  40c,  10s  $2.75-$3.00. 
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TOMATO  PASTE: 

6  oz.  (200  cans  per  case)  $7.50  per  case. 

COVE  OYSTERS: 

No.  1  5-oz.  85c. 

No.  2  10-oz.  $1.65. 

PEAS: 

Is  No.  4  Sieve  62i/4c,  No.  3  Sieve  65c. 

2s  No.  4  Sieve  $1.00,  No.  3  Sieve  $1.05. 

2s  No.  2  Sieve  $1.10,  No.  1  Sieve  out. 

10s  No.  4  Sieve  $5.50. 

No.  2  Ungraded  90c,  10s  $4.50. 

FANCY  PUMPKIN: 

3s  out,  10s  out  (Jersey  factory). 

SAUERKRAUT: 

21/2S  $1.00, 10s  $3.00. 

SPINACH: 

Is  55c  ,2s  80c,  21/2S  $1.10. 

3s  out,  10s  $3.50. 

SWEET  POTATOES: 

2s  65c,  21/08  80c,  3s  85c,  10s  $3.00. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES: 

Is  50c,  2s  671/0C-7OC,  10s  $3.75. 

SOAKED  GOODS: 

No.  2  Soaked  Peas  60c,  10s  $2.90. 

No.  2  Blackeye  Peas  55c,  10s  $2.90. 

No.  2  Soaked  Lima  Beans  62t.jc,  10s  $2.90. 

TOMATO  JUICE: 

Is  42i/>c,  2s  65c,  10s  $3.00. 

(Jersey  factory) 

HERRING  ROE: 

17  oz.  out. 

You  will  note  some  differences  in  the  above  prices 
from  those  quoted  on  our  market  page — some  higher, 
some  lower.  This  gives  an  indication  of  the  market. 
Prices  are  tending  upwards. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  From  Day  to  Day — Action  on  Pear  Prices — Grapefruit 
Advance  Holds — Corn  in  Good  Demand — Lobster  Packing 
Under  N.  R.  A. 

New  York,  August  17,  1933. 

MARKET — Spot  trading  continues  to  feature  the 
market  here,  all  factors  seemingly  satisfied  to 
operate  on  a  day  to  day  basis  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  various  code  ramifications  which  are  as 
yet  unsettled.  What  is  holding  the  attention  of  the 
market  especially  at  this  time  is  just  how  high  a  course 
prices  will  take  when  the  upward  movement  starts 
under  N.  R.  A. 

Reports  from  Washington  brings  news  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  now  under  way  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  questioning  prices  being  offered 
in  the  Northwest  by  pear  canners.  This  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  hold  which  Washington  intends  to 


keep  upon  industry  in  general,  it  is  pointed  out.  The 
investigation  is  based  upon  the  report  that  canners 
and  growers  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle  recently  agreed 
upon  $15  a  ton  for  No.  1  Bartlett  pears  and  $10  for 
No.  2s.  H.  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  the  special  crops  division, 
telegraphed  the  Northwest  Canners’  Association  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  prices  named  “appear  out  of  line  \jdth 
the  $20  per. ton  being  paid  for  California  peaches.’’ 

GRAPEFRUIT — Price  advances  recently  posted  on 
both  grapefruit  and  the  juice  are  being  well  maintained 
and  demand  from  distributive  factors  is  strong.  The 
new  prices,  which  went  into  effect  Monday,  August  14, 
establish  this  product  on  a  basis  more  in  keeping  with 
production  costs,  and  they  have  been  fairly  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  trade. 

SALMON — The  run  of  pinks  and  chums  has  been 
short,  and  herefore  the  Alaska  prices  have  not  as  yet 
been  named.  Stocks  in  the  Seattle  area  are  reported 
as  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  new 
stock  prices  will  be  on  a  higher  level. 

CORN — Good  demand  continues,  with  stocks  light 
and  prices  firm,  with  many  packers  out  of  the  market 
entirely.  Extra  standard  in  small  lots  has  been 
available. 

CHERRIES — Packers  in  New  York  State  report  an 
early  movement  of  light  pack  red  sour  cherries,  with 
price  posted  at  $5.60,  factory.  Heavy  pack  is  $6,  also 
at  factory. 

PEACHES — The  strike  in  California  is  assuming 
serious  proportions  as  fruit  is  beginning  to  rot  in  some 
of  the  largest  orchards.  Pickers  who  remained  at  the 
17 /oc  per  hour  scale  protested  by  strikers  were  not 
molested. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  canners  have  been  requested 
by  Charles  J.  Brand,  co-administrator  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  to  increase  their  prices  to 
growers  by  25  per  cent  above  the  prices  stated  in 
contracts  already  made  with  individual  growers.  Thus 
tomato  prices  are  due  for  a  sharp  advance,  and  the 
spot  market  here  is  practically  exhausted. 

LOBSTERS — A  new  era  for  Maine  canned  lobster 
is  predicted,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  lobster  fishing  as 
a  means  of  livlihood  to  come  under  the  N.  R.  A.  Mini¬ 
mum  prices  will  be  established,  which  will  necessitate 
higher  prices  for  the  canned  product.  Demand  has 
been  unusually  good  for  this  luxury  product  locally. 

HEINZ  OPTIMISTIC — Howard  Heinz,  president  of 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  speaking  at  the  mid-year 
convention  of  branch  managers  in  Pittsburgh,  said 
that  he  expects  operation  of  the  canning  code  to  result 
in  the  employment  of  many  thousands  of  workers. 
The  Heinz  Company  has  advanced  prices  to  farmers 
for  its' raw  products,  a  voluntary  act  after  contracts 
had  been  signed  last  spring  at  lower  figures.  He  also 
states  that  there  has  been  definite  improvement  in 
demand  for  the  company’s  products. 

DOLE  IS  NAMED — James  D.  Dole,  head  of  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  pineapple  canneries,  located  in 
Hawaii,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  new  food  prod¬ 
ucts  section  in  the  processing  and  marketing  division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Lighter  Volume  of  Canned  Foods  Business — Pea  Pack  for  United 
States  Expected  to  be  Larger  than  1932 — Canned  Corn 

Scarce — No.  2  Standard  Cut  Beans  Sell  for  95c — Pear 
Crop  Damaged  by  Dry  Weather  in  New  York  State. 

Chicago,  August  17,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  volume  of  business 
daily  transacted  the  past  week,  has  not  been 
as  heavy  as  during  July,  but  the  market  has 
certainly  been  “doing  things  and  going  somewhere.” 
What  with  all  the  discussions,  arguments,  etc.,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  N.  R.  A. ;  the  position  that  future  contracts 
occupy;  the  possible  effect  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
upon  the  market;  the  settlement  of  the  peach  code 
and  a  dozen  other  interesting  subjects,  all  pertinent 
to  every  buyer,  broker,  and  seller — a  more  or  less  con¬ 
fused  picture  has  been  presented. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— One  day  last  week 
over  200,000  paid  admittances  were  recorded.  This 
week  is  the  big  Song  Festival  Week.  Chicago  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  ideal  summer  weather  now  and  the  readers  of  this 
column  should  arrange  to  visit  this  truly  wonderful 
exposition  without  much  further  delay. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  One  prominent  local 
factor  reminded  his  friends  on  Friday  last  of  that  old 
saying,  “It  can’t  be  done  but  here  it  is.”  The  general 
sentiment  among  our  trade  is  that  the  signing  up  of 
the  peach  canners  code,  was  a  real  trade  precedent  and 
that  it  was  victory  (that  word  is  used  for  the  want 
of  any  other)  for  those  four  substantial  canners  on  the 
coast  who  for  years  have  been  fighting  for  stability 
within  their  group.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  issue  of 
July  24th,  published  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  as  applied  to  the  California  canners  code  and 
that  was  the  first  trade  paper  advices  of  those  prices. 
The  same  basis  rules.  There  will  be  no  racketeering — 
no  chiseling. 

The  apricot  market  has  strengthened  materially. 
The  lowest  prices  today  are:  24/21/2  standard  apri¬ 
cots  at  $1.15,  coast;  24/2V2  choice  apricots  at  $1.30, 
coast;  No.  10  S.  P.  pie  apricots  at  $4,  coast. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF— Yes,  this  county  is  still 
feeding  the  poor  but  everyone  in  the  trade  is  more 
than  pleased  that  the  relief  is  decreasing.  The  figures 
as  published  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers  showed 
that  the  relief  for  July  had  declined  approximately 
18  per  cent  as  compared  with  June.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  substantial  additional  declines  with 
each  succeeding  month  from  now  on.  The  Relief,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  asking  for  bids  for  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November,  and  carries  with  it  yet 
quantities  of  No.  2  standard  peas,  No.  2  tin  select  cut 
beets.  No.  1  tall  pink  salmon.  No.  2  tin  green  and  white 
limas.  No.  2  tin  standard  corn.  No.  2  tin  select  standard 
cut  beans.  No.  2V2  tin  standard  tomatoes.  No.  2  tin 
standard  tomatoes. 

N.  R.  A. — It  has  now  become  generally  understood 
and  accepted  that  under  the  President’s  blanket  code. 


buyers  are  to  accept  deliveries  against  their  future 
contracts  with  canners  and  any  advance  in  prices  over 
the  contract  basis,  must  be  limited  to  the  actual  in¬ 
crease  forced  by  Government  orders  and  decrees. 
Distributors  have  been  asking  the  right  to  cancel  such 
future  purchases  that  raise  prices  beyond  that  which 
they  believe  the  merchandise  will  move  freely  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  buyers  realize  that  they  must 
accept  the  deliveries. 

TOMATOES — The  market  has  been  at  a  standstill 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cars  No.  2  tin  new  pack 
standard  Marylands  that  have  been  sold  in  Chicago 
and  which  are  now  enroute,  671/2C  and  70c,  f.  o.  b. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  cannery  points. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  tomato  canners  are  still  “groping” 
but  clearness  of  vision  is  rapidly  developing  and  soon 
we’ll  have  a  trading  market.  At  least  that’s  the  way 
it  looks  (as  expressed)  by  a  leading  broker  in  tomato 
products  just  yesterday.  The  acreage  in  Indiana  looks 
a  great  deal  better  than  it  did  a  fortnight  ago.  An 
authority  maintains,  however,  that  there  will  be  less 
acreage  available  in  the  Hoosier  State  this  year  than 
last.  As  the  yield  in  1932  was  slightly  above  normal, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Indiana  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  can  produce  a  total  pack  equal  to  that  of  last 
season.  Reports  from  the  Ozarks  are  very  discourag¬ 
ing  with  some  stating  that  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
cannot  pack  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  what  was  recorded 
there  in  1932. 

PEAS — The  total  pack  for  the  U.  S.  A.  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  slightly  larger  than  1932.  This  is  based  upon  a 
statement  that  appeared  in  the  public  press  last  week, 
reporting  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  the  total  tonnage  delivered  to  canneries 
this  season  was  approximately  10  per  cent  heavier 
than  last  season. 

The  market  continues  in  its  every  strength.  $1.05, 
f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  for  No.  2  tin  standard 
No.  5  or  standard  No.  6  sweet  peas,  meets  with  ready 
buying  acceptance.  During  the  past  ten  days,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners,  having  concluded  their  run,  were  able 
to  re-grade  their  pack  and  to  arrive  at  just  what  sur¬ 
plus  they  had.  These  canners  as  they  issued  such 
surplus  lists,  found  ready  sales  against  same.  All  in 
all  the  market  does  not  present  any  weak  spot  any¬ 
where  along  the  pea  line. 

CORN — How  much  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  can  be 
packed  under  the  President’s  re-employment  program  ? 
That  question  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered 
as  yet.  It  is  one  that  several  buyers  have  asked  lately. 
Difference  of  opinion  varies  materially  among  the 
canners.  Practically  all  the  corn  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  future  market  and  your  Chicago 
correspondent  can  only  report  the  spot  phase  of  this 
particular  item.  On  spots: 

1.  No.  2  standard  corn  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

2.  About  the  only  offering  is  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ard  narrow  grain  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
country  gentleman  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  Iowa  points. 

CUT  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— A  prominent 
Chicago  broker  showed  a  letter  from  one  of  his  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  wherein  it  was  stated  that  that  particu- 
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lar  canner  had  just  sold  practically  his  entire  pack  of 
No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  at  95c,  f.  o.  b.  his 
station.  That  is  mighty  hard  to  believe  but  the  letter 
was  quite  clear  on  the  subject.  Chicago  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  its  major  portion  of  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green 
bean  requirements  from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  where  the  market  is  still  quoted  at  from 
GTi/oc  to  75c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Some  No.  10  tin 
standard  cut  green  bean  business  was  done  also  for 
shipment  from  the  East  basis  $3  to  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  point. 

SALMON — There  has  been  a  lively  business  going 
on  in  this  fish  item.  Prices  are  more  than  stable  and 
some  very  heavy  commitments  have  been  entered  into. 
Salmon  canners  who  were  selling  No.  1  tall  pinks  at 
$1.10,  coast,  have  been  forced  to  run  to  cover. 

PEARS — New  York  State  has  been  hard  hit  by  a 
long  and  severe  drought.  All  of  the  prominent  pear 
canners  of  that  Empire  State  report  that  the  pear 
crop  has  been  unquestionably  severely  damaged.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  that  pear  can¬ 
ners  are  confronted  with  the  increased  costs,  due  to 
the  Government  policies  and  that  a  substantial  advance 
over  opening  basis  can  be  expected. 

BERRIES — The  entire  line  including  both  No.  2 
and  No.  10  tins  is  very  strong  and  sellers  are  few 
and  far  between.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  opening  prices  by  all  of  the  prominent  Maine 
blueberry  canners  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  These 
were:  6  10  blueberries  (water)  at  $7,  24/2  blueberries 
(water)  at  $1.50,  24,  2  blueberries  (syrup)  at  $1.70, 
f.  o.  b.  common  Maine  shipping  points.  That  means 
$7.50,  Chicago.  Compare  it  with  the  levels  that  ruled 
last  winter  of  $4.75,  delivered  Chicago,  and'  then  you 
will  have  some  idea  w'hat  this  particular  market  has 
been  doing.  The  prominent  brokers  in  blueberries  here 
report  that  most  of  the  local  buyers  are  approving 
their  S.  A.  P.  orders  at  the  above  levels. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Plenty  of  Shrimp  and  Moving  Out  Quickly — Season  Open  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana — Strike  Apparently  Settled — Buyers 
Waited  too  Long  on  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  17,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  has  moved 
very  briskly  since  it  started  two  weeks  ago,  con¬ 
sidering  that  there  are  only  two  factories 
operating. 

The  first  week  the  factories  were  swamped  with 
shrimp  and  the  second  week,  while  the  canneries  run 
full  time,  yet  they  were  not  crowded,  as  shrimp  were 
not  as  plentiful  this  past  week  as  the  one  previous. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  the  operation  of  a  sea 
food  cannery  to  the  supply  of  raw  material,  because 
the  production  of  shrimp  is  so  uncertain. 

The  average  catch  of  shrimp  in  one  drag  is  about 
one  barrel  of  200  pounds,  yet  five  and  ten  barrel  drags 
are  not  uncommon  and  the  fishermen  don’t  know  how 


much  shrimp  is  in  their  net  or  trawl  until  they  pull  it 
up.  When  shrimp  are  plentiful  the  catch  in  a  drag  is 
naturally  greater  than  when  shrimp  are  scarce  and 
some  twenty  and  twenty-five  barrel  drags  have  been 
made  in  the  Gulf,  but  these  are  extraordinary  big  drags 
and  they  don’t  occur  often. 

The  kind  of  equipment  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  handled  have  also  something  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  shrimp  caught  in  the  trawl. 

Shrimp  caught  in  a  trawl  will  not  live  if  thrown 
back  overboard,  therefore  the  only  practical  way  to 
cut  down  on  production  of  raw  material  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  boats,  while  even  at  that  it  does  not 
regulate  the  supply  satisfactorily. 

The  work  on  the  A.  H.  Daughdrill  plant  is  being 
rushed  as  much  as  possible  and  as  the  wells  are  being 
put  down  this  week,  the  Daughdrill  plant  is  expected 
to  be  ready  to  start  canning  shrimp  by  September  1st. 

The  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  opened  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  on  August  15th,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  to  start  packing  in  these  two 
States  as  soon  as  the  season  opened  legally. 

NO  STRIKE  APPARENT  IN  BILOXI— The  strike 
of  the  shrimp  fishermen  that  loomed  up  last  week, 
seems  to  have  subsided.  The  difference  which  existed 
between  the  union  and  some  of  the  packers  that 
threatened  a  strike  has  evidently  been  smoothed  over, 
or  the  union  will  not  let  this  interfere  with  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  other  canneries  that  are  willing  to  pay 
the  scale  of  wages. 

Last  year,  the  union  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
boats  to  go  out  until  all  the  factories  and  dealers  had 
signed  the  agreement  to  pay  the  scale  of  wages  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  fishermen’s  association,  so  it  tied  up 
the  whole  shrimping  industry  for  over  two  months  and 
during  the  best  time  of  the  shrimping  season. 

Biloxi  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  fisheries 
for  its  commercial  activities,  therefore  the  tying  up 
of  the  shrimp  business  which  is  one  of  its  major  means 
of  livelihood,  made  things  mighty  dull  in  Biloxi,  and 
this  took  place  when  depression  was  at  its  height. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  No 
large  shrimp  are  available  yet,  but  they  are  getting 
larger. 

OYSTERS  —  It  looks  like  the  buyers  of  cove 
oysters  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  said 
in  these  columns  after  the  close  of  the  oyster  canning 
season,  when  we  said  that  the  pack  was  a  light  one 
with  little  carryover,  or  they  would  not  have  pro¬ 
crastinated. 

Or  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  putting  the 
price  on  the  canners  commodities  that  they  figured 
this  would  go  on  forever  and  when  they  got  ready  to 
buy,  they  would  tell  the  packers  what  price  they  were 
going  to  pay  for  cove  oysters  and  the  canners  would 
take  that  price  and  ship  the  oysters.  But  the  “New 
Deal’’  says  that  the  producers  have  some  say  as  to 
what  price  their  commodities  will  be  sold  at  and  the 
buyers  are  having  a  much  higher  price  than  they 
anticipated. 

At  the  close  of  the  oyster  season  cove  oysters  were 
selling  at  such  low  prices  and  production  so  light  last 
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year  that  the  canners  were  not  breaking  even  on  some 
of  their  packs,  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire 
oyster  pack  was  in  the  “red.” 

The  new  price  of  90c  may  look  as  a  big  advance  over 
the  prices  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  oyster  season, 
yet  it  is  not  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  light 
pack  and  it  will  stand  further  boost  in  the  price,  which 
is  no  doubt  forthcoming. 

Oysters  being  heavy  and  bulky  it  requires  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  very  large  quantity  or  tonnage  of  them  to 
make  any  money  canning  them  at  a  fair  price,  much 
less  at  a  cheap  price. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Volume  of  Business  Passing — Old  Goods  May  Just  About 
Last — Salmon  Prices — Heavy  Arrivals  of  Pineapple — Careful 
Size-up  of  Possible  Peach  Yield — Pro-rate  Commis¬ 
sion  Appointed — New  Tomato  Requirements. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1933. 

OME  BUSINESS — Despite  the  unsettled  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  canning  industry  and  which 
tend  to  make  packing  costs  uncertain,  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  being  booked  and  prices  are  being 
firmly  maintained.  Spot  stocks  have  been  in  steady 
demand  and  in  some  lines  are  getting  quite  low,  but 
new  pack  goods  are  now  available  in  many  lines  and 
will  soon  be  had  in  such  late  items  as  peaches,  pears 
and  tomatoes.  Holdover  stocks  of  peaches  are  light, 
with  some  items  not  to  be  had,  and  holdings  of  pears 
also  limited.  Indications  are  that  stocks  of  tomatoes 
will  be  just  about  large  enough  to  last  until  the  new 
pack  is  ready.  In  all  lines  the  cleanup  will  be  the 
closest  in  years. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  have  been  named  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  on  No.  1  tall  red  sal¬ 
mon  and  on  halves,  these  being  quoted  at  $1.75  and 
$1.20,  respectively.  These  prices  are  guaranteed 
against  the  corporation’s  own  decline  to  December  31 
and  shipments  are  at  buyers’  option  to  this  date.  The 
opening  prices  have  been  very  well  received  and  an 
excellent  initial  business  has  been  done.  No  rush  has 
been  experienced  and  none  is  expected  as  practically  a 
five  month  price  guarantee  is  given,  instead  of  the 
one  month  guarantee  which  has  been  made  this  sea¬ 
son  in  connection  with  so  many  lines.  No  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  have  been  made  by  this  firm  on  pinks  or 
chums,  but  these  are  being  offered  at  $1.20  and  $1.10, 
respectively,  and  are  guaranteed  against  the  firm’s 
formal  opening.  These  prices  are  for  shipment  upon 
arrival  from  Alaska  and  the  first  vessel  from  the  Far 
North  arrived  during  the  week.  The  pack  of  Alaska 
red  salmon  is  estimated  at  about  2,100,000  cases,  or 
about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year  and  the  quality  is 
said  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  The  run  of  pinks  in  some 
districts  is  declared  to  be  disappointing  but  no  real 
scarcity  is  anticipated. 


PINEAPPLE — Canned  pineapple  is  arriving  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  very  large  quantities,  indi¬ 
cating  that  sales  are  heavy  and  that  buyers  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  stocks  on  their  own  warehouse  floors. 
The  advances  in  price  that  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  recent  months  have  not  interfered  in  the 
least  with  the  movement  of  this  fruit  suggesting  that 
gradual  increases  are  preferable  to  marked  advances. 

THE  PEACH  CODE — The  past  week  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  meetings  of  cling  peach  growers 
and  canners  at  San  Francisco  and  an  interchange  of 
telegrams  with  Washington  in  an  effort  to  get  ,the 
peach  code  in  a  form  acceptable  to  all  interests.  Both 
the  Canners  League  of  California  and  a  group  of 
independent  canners  have  been  holding  meetings  and 
the  ideas  of  the  two  are  now  less  further  apart  than 
when  the  code  was  originally  drawn  up.  Some  slight 
changes  in  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  farm  administration  officials  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  canning  interests  but  these  are  largely  in 
the  nature  of  clarifications.  As  matters  stand  at  this 
writing  canners  expect  to  pay  $20  a  ton  for  No.  1 
canning  peaches  delivered,  with  a  lesser  price  for 
surplus  fruit  left  unharvested.  A  maximum  pack  of 
10,000,000  cases  is  planned. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  F’ederal-State  crop  report¬ 
ing  service  forecasts  a  cling  peach  crop  of  343,000 
tons,  a  careful  estimate  of  the  No.  1  cling  peach  output 
is  under  way  at  the  suggestion  of  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  work  is  being  directed  by  H.  M.  Taylor, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  four  other 
members  of  the  committee,  as  follows :  Preston 
McKinney,  Canners  League  of  California;  Alex  John¬ 
son,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  A.  G. 
Pogetto,  California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  and 
Francis  E.  Laney,  Sutter  County  Independent  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association. 

PRO  -  RATE  COMMISSION  Governor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  has  appointed  nine  men  to  the  new  and 
important  pro-rate  commission  under  authority 
granted  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  commissioners 
will  hold  office  for  four  years  without  compensation. 
Producers  representing  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  a  certain  commodity  can  apply  to  the  com¬ 
mission  for  formation  of  a  control  zone  regulating 
the  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  Zone  agents,  operating  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission,  will  issue  certificates  indicating  just  how 
much  of  a  given  product  each  producer  may  harvest 
and  market.  Seven  different  phases  of  agriculture  and 
the  public  are  represented  on  the  commission,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A.  J.  McFadden,  citrus  fruits,  Santa  Ana,  chair¬ 
man  ;  Joseph  Brooks,  vegetables.  Walnut  Creek;  George 
H.  Hecke,  deciduous  fruits.  Woodland;  Ray  W.  Pikes, 
dairy,  Vernalis ;  0.  W.  Schluessner,  independent  hand¬ 
lers,  Los  Angeles;  Fred  Reed,  co-operative  handlers, 
Sacramento;  Preston  McKinney,  Canners  League  of 
California,  processors,  San  Francisco,  and  C.  E.  Bain, 
San  Francisco,  and  Howard  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  public 

HEALTH  LAW  CHANGES— Several  changes  in 
the  California  laws  pertaining  to  public  health  were 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


OPERATION  OF  RETAIL  GROCERY  STORES  UNDER  CODE 

FH.  MASSMAN,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Asso- 
.  ciation  and  chairman  of  the  Chain  Grocery  Store  Code 
Committee,  has  sent  a  wire  to  members  of  the  chain  food  dis¬ 
tributing  industry  stressing  the  association’s  interpretation  of 
the  code’s  store-hour  provisions. 

The  text  follows: 

In  an  effort  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  still  exists  regard¬ 
ing  retail  food  and  grocery  store  operating  hours  under  the 
food  and  grocery  code,  the  following  up-to-the-minute  regulations 
sunersede  all  previous  statements  on  the  subject: 

1.  The  48-hour  maximum  employe  work-week  basis  must  not 
be  confused  with  store  operating  hours. 

2.  President  Roosevelt  in  public  utterances  and  through  the 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  Administrators  has  emphasized: 

(a)  That  no  maximum  hours  for  store  operations  are  to  be 
prescribed. 

(b)  That  it  is  the  Administration’s  desire  that  store  hours 
in  vogue  previous  to  June  16th,  1933,  be  continued  as  nearly  as 
practicable. 

(c)  That  if  any  change  is  made  that  the  minimum  should  not 
be  below  63  hours  per  week  in  food  and  grocery  industry  regard¬ 
less  of  minimum  hours  that  may  be  adopted  in  other  types  of 
stores  operating  on  a  40-hour  basis. 

Exceptions  to  63-Hour  Week 

(d)  That  if  a  city  or  other  larger  territory  for  some  period 
has  been  operating  on  a  lower  store  operating  week  throughout 
the  year  than  the  63  hours  prescribed  as  a  minimum  for  food 
and  grocery  store  distributors  they  may  continue  in  this  lower 
basis  without,  however,  making  any  further  reductions. 

(e)  That  industry  members  are  not  permitted  to  stagger  help 
by  creating  a  long  lunch  hour  or  rest  hour  period  in  mid-day 
without  pay. 

(f)  That  part  time  clerks  to  take  care  of  peak  business 
must  be  paid  on  hourly  basis,  using  prescribed  minimum  -weekly 
rates  or  higher  to  define  minimum  hourly  rates  by  division  of 

48. 

3.  The  food  and  grocery  distributing  industry  should  give 
whole-hearted,  effective  cooperation  to  the  President’s  plan. 

(a)  By  refusing  to  fall  into  line  with  a  local  store  hour  plan 
that  goes  below  the  above  stipulated  basis. 

(b)  By  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  President’s 
plan  is  to  put  more  people  to  work,  and  that  the  reduction  of 
store  operating  hours  to  that  level  prescribed  by  the  maximum 
labor  hour  will  automatically  defeat  this  objective.  It  is  the 
intention  that  food  and  grocery  distributors  employ  more  help 
to  take  care  of  business  for  the  normal  store  operating  week 
just  the  same  as  it  is  intended  that  manufacturers  hire  more 
help  to  produce  the  same  volume  of  merchandise  under  the  35 
and  40-hour  maximum  labor  provision. 

(c)  Small  volume  stores  where  managers  with  pay  in  excess 
of  $35  are  too  great  a  burden,  the  use  of  junior  managers  on  a 
lower  basis,  working  on  a  48-hour  scale,  may  be  handled  advan¬ 
tageously  either  by  engaging  extra  manager  to  relieve  regular 
junior  manager  two  half-days  in  three  different  stores  or  by 
permitting  clerks  to  operate  the  smaller  stores  part  of  the  time 
during  each  week  and  replacing  clerks  with  extra  clerks  work¬ 
ing  part  time  as  has  always  been  done  with  the  industry. 

Says  Inequalities  Will  Be  Corrected  Soon 
We  fully  understand  that  the  situation  during  the  few  inter¬ 
vening  weeks,  while  the  codes  are  being  introduced  and  put  into 
operation,  momentarily  creates  some  competitive  inequalities  in 
the  food  and  grocery  field,  while  some  retailers  are  on  and 


others  are  off.  This  will  automatically  correct  itself  as  a 
greater  number  of  food  and  grocery  merchants  commence  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  code.  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  finally  be 
unified  as  the  end  of  August  approaches. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  maximum  48  labor  hour  plus  the 
minimum  wage  scale  as  prescribed  by  the  accepted  code,  together 
with  maintenance  of  minimum  store  operating  hours,  will  in¬ 
crease  payrolls  considerably.  It  need  only  be  said  that  this  is 
the  very  extent  of  the  President’s  plan  and  anything  done  to 
defeat  this  objective  must  be  considered  as  operating  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  prescribed  requirements  of  the  code  as  well  as  in 
opposition  to  the  President’s  Industrial  Recovery  Plan. 

The  plan  is  economically  sound  and  should  receive  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  both  from  an  economic  as  well  as  a  patriotic 
viewpoint.  If  the  unemployed  are  put  back  to  work  on  a  basis 
of  earning  a  decent  living,  the  purchasing  power  thus  created 
will  automatically  put  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  industry 
back  to  normal.  This  in  short  is  the  President’s  economic  plan 
and  worthy  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  support. 

PACKERS  OPERATE  UNDER  LABOR  CODE 

ITH  the  big  companies  such  as  Swift,  Libby,  Armour, 
Cudahy  and  Wilson  in  the  fore,  meat  packers  are  fast 
signing  up  the  labor  section  of  the  industry’s  code.  The  market¬ 
ing  section,  however,  remains  unapproved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Labor  provisions  of  the  packing  code  provide  for 
a  40-hour  week  for  office  employes  and  most  plant  people.  Office 
workers  will  get  a  minimum  of  $15  a  week  in  cities  over  500,000. 
In  the  same  classification  plant  workers  will  receive  42*/^  cents 
an  hour.  In  smaller  towns  the  hourly  rate  will  be  40  cents. 
Some  exceptions  are  made.  Delivery  divisions  are  to  work  48 
hours  and  the  code  specifies  a  period  of  16  weeks  each  year 
during  the  seasonal  live  stock  movement  when  eight  weeks  of 
48  hours  may  be  worked  and  eight  of  48  plus  10  per  cent. 

NATIONAL  STORES  SALES  UP 

ALES  of  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  have  been  improving 
in  the  past  four  weeks,  especially  in  centers  where  indus¬ 
trial  activity  is  greater,  it  was  stated  at  the  N.  R.  A.’s  New 
England  headquarters  by  Augustus  F.  Goodwin,  chairman.  This 
was  true  in  Connecticut  cities  such  as  Hartford  and  Waterbury, 
where  metal  and  metal  goods  are  produced,  and  in  the  textile 
shoe  cities. 

“The  increase  was  not  hectic,’’  Mr.  Goodwin  declared,  “for 
the  public  apparently  was  paying  back  rent  and  discharging 
other  obligations,  as  well  as  buying  more  groceries.” 

INDUSTRY  REITERATES  SUPPORT— Members  of  the 
food  industry  committee,  representing  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers,  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  retailer 
owned  wholesale  houses.  National  Grocery  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  groups  institute  have  wired  General  Johnson 
their  continued  full  support,  protesting  against  reducing  store 
hours,  canceling  increased  labor  required  to  maintain  present 
selling  hours.  They  contend  store  operating  hours  and  labor 
hours  not  identical.  They  want  a  ruling  on  stores  operating 
less  than  sixty-three  hours  as  suggested  by  Whiteside  wire  to 
Indiana  retailers.  C.  E.  Janssen,  secretary  of  the  committee, 
issued  a  statement  that  immediate  consumer  needs  cannot  be 
sidestepped.  Excessive  manufacturing  and  distributing  costs 
will  defeat  recovery  program;  middle  ground  must  be  adopted 
where  farmer,  producers  and  the  public  will  be  protected.  Store 
hour  regulations,  competitive  practices,  all  enter  situation  and 
must  be  harmonized. 
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PUBLISHB®  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the' United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  '  ' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year 

. 

. 

$3.00 

Canada  ... 

. 

- 

6.50 

Foreign  ... 

. 

- 

5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on 

hand,  each 

- 

.10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class^  matter. 


EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

You  note  some  strangers  in  the -above  list,  such ‘as 
“flux,”  “soldier,”  etc.  They,  of  course,  must  be  Ibft 
out,  and  all  items  must  be  properly  priced  at  what  you 
pay  today.  It  is  the  form  of  the  cost  accounting  not 
the  actual  figures  we  are  trying  to  give  you,  to  show 
how  each  item  is  “weighted”  as  the  accountants  say, 
and  these  tables  are  as  accurate,  we  believe,  as  any 
compiled  since.  You  will  be  obliged  to  figure  your 
costs  and  we  hope  this  will  help.  And  any  item  of 
canned  foods  can  be  figured  on  the  same  basis,  or  plan, 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

made  by  the  Legislature  in  recent  session,  including 
several  having  to  do  with  canned  products.  - One' sec¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  food  laws  was  amended  to  provide  a 
definition  for  the  mislabeling  of  canned  tomatoes.  It 
is  provided  that  “solid  pack”  must  be  whole  or  in 
fairly  large  pieces,  and  that  they  must  be  of,  uniformly 
good  red  color  and  practically  free  from-  pieces  of 
stem,  cores,  blemishes  and  other  defects.  They  must 
possess  the  typical  flavor  of  naturally  ripened  toma¬ 
toes  and  must  conform  to  the  grades  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes  established  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  cannery  inspection  law  of  1925  was  amended, 
increasing  the  annual  license  fee  for  canners  from  $10 
to  $50.  Provision  is  made ‘for  the  creation  of  a  Can¬ 
nery  Inspection  Board  of  five  members,  with  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  chairman. 
The  Director  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research  is  to  be  a  member  and  the  other  three  shall 


be  men  experienced  in  the  canning  industry,  these  to 
be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Health.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
inspections  and  examinations  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  canning  season.  Provision  is  further  made  for 
the  payment  of  costs  of  such  inspection  by  canners  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  and  non-payment  of  pro  rata  share 
is  cause  for  revocation  of  license.  A  new  section  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  costs  for  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion  upon  any  product  packed  in  violation  of  the  act 
and  provides  that  any  product  so  packed  may  be  quar¬ 
antined  until  laboratory  examinations  have  established 
that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Enforcement 
of  regulations  for  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  transferred  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Health. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

BEETS 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  August  10,  1933 — Not  canning 
any  this  year  and  understand  that  only  three  canners 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  will.  Crop  is  hardly  fair 
due  to  poor  stand. 

FRUIT 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  August  10,  1933 — Blackber¬ 
ries:  Acreage  is  about  the  same  and  the  yield  will  be 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  They  are  going  to  be  late 
this  year,  so  the  fall  rains  may  ruin  part  of  the  crop. 
The  carryover  is  practically  cleaned  up. 

Italian  Prunes :  Crop  is  very  light ;  lighter  than  last 
year’s  light  crop.  Old  stocks  of  dried  and  canned  are 
cleaned  up  and  the  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Prices  will  rule  higher  than  they  did  last  year. 

Bartlett  Pears:  Crop  is  fairly  heavy  but  there  will 
be  lots  of  culls  this  year,  due  to  unfavorable  weather. 
Old  stocks  are  cleaned  up  but  market  is  acting  rather 
weak  on  new  pack. 

STAYTON,  ORE.,  August  10,  1933 — Strawberries: 
Frosts  in  our  section  were  heavy  and  killed  most  of 
the  berries.  We  had  a  2^2  per  cent  crop. 

Logariberries :  About  a  10  per  cent  crop.  All  berries 
are  very  light  in  this  district. 

Prunes :  Crop  will  be  light. 

GRADING  OFFICE  IN  EASTON,  MD. 

E  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  will  open  the  Easton 
Office  for  Grading  Canned  Foods  on  August 
15th,  1933,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Loude  M.  Billman,  who 
may  be  addressed  as  follows: 

Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Easton,  Maryland. 

Grading  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  ap¬ 
proved  or  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  emphasize  the  importance 
and  advantages  of  having  your  packs  officially  graded. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


PricM  sriTen  represent  the  lowest  fi^re  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  .Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Lante,  No.  2i/^ .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2>/4 .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2»/4 .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2.  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  tq .  1.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 45  . 

No.  2%  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 


BRANS* 

Stringleiis  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Whole.  No.  2  Vi .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 66  .76 

Cut,  No.  2Vj . 86  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

Diced,  No.  10 - - -  -  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 66  ........ 

Diced.  No.  10 . . . -  3.00  - 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Eztrsr  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poia . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4b . . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 


No. 

2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

No. 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

No. 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  1.05 

1.00 

No. 

10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

.  6.00 

6.00 

No. 

.  6.00 

No. 

10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  6.76 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%, 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


. 90 

‘".'87  Vi 

.82V-'> . 

.80  . 

.80  . 

.75  . 

.70  .75 

3.75  . 


.70  t.70 

3.26  t3.26 


.75 


.70 

3.60 


CANNED  VBGETABLEB— Centinned 

Balto.  N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . ........  ........ 

No.  2  Vi  . 96  .95 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  3.16 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  .75 

No.  2Vi  .  1.10  tl.05 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  t3.40 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2'/j .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  . 80  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  .75  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 66  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  (k)unty . 70  . 


No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 


Standard,  No.  1 . 42Vi  .45 

F.  O.  B.  County . 421^ . 

No.  2  . 67VT  t.70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62V5 . 

No.  3  . . .  1.00  * . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Ck)unty . .  3.10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  o!  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .42*/> 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .'. .  2.60  2.76  " 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . .46  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . .  8.26  . . . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi.... 

Fancy  . . . . ........ 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


1.40 

*1.45 

1.66 

*1.60 

4.25 

6.60 

*6.50 

6.26 

........ 

1.70 

1.86 

2.00 

.60 

.65 

1.06 

1.10 

3.26 

3.36 

.62  Vi  .621/a 

.96 

.97% 

3.16 

3.20 

.90 

4.00 

1.40 

*1.70 

1.60 

*1.66 

*4.66 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2'/>,  Y.  C.  1.30  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  1.46  1.46 

tsnov  No.  V.  (' .  .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  .so.  6 . 

Pies.  Ttnneeled.  No  3  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2Vi .  1.90  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  1.80  tl.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded.  Svrup  No.  lo . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  „..._ 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water.  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

P'ancy,  No.  2  Vi .  2.26  2.25 

No.  10s  . . .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  P'actory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  Factor.v . 

LOBSTER* 

p'lats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  4.60 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 85  *.70 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

P'lat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Ui . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 


Dry.  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARD1NES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.36 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *2.76 

V4  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton .  *3.26 

V4  Oil.  Carton .  3.25  *3.16 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.36 

•Ti  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  3.00 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  Vis  .  7.30  ........ 

White,  Is  . 18.66  _ 

Blue  Pin,  Vis . . .  „....„ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . 

Striped,  V4s  .  3.46  . 

Striped,  V^s  .  4.85  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.70  . 

Yellow,  V4*>  Fancy. _ _ _ ................  4.66  ...... 

Yellows,  ^s,  Fency......................  7.80  ...... 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.68  ,.... 


1.76  *1.65 

i'.’i"?  '/a  ti.’io 

.70  . 

3.25  . 

.85  . 

1.10  *1.00 

1.22  Vi . 
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Whence  Came  Alaska  Peas? 


ORIGIN  Alaska  is  the  Pea  most  widely  used  in  the  United  States  by  canners,  and  in  addition  it  is 
popular  with  market  and  private  gardeners  for  extra  early  planting.  In  spite  of  its  extensive  use 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  exact  origin  of  this  variety,  tho  there  are  many  beliefs  extant. 
Authorities  agree  however  that  it  was  an  importation  from  Europe  and  that  it  resembled  in  many 
respects  Laxton’s  "Earliest  of  All". 

There  are  two  theories  concerning  the  naming  of  the  variety.  The  first  maintains  that  the  name 
was  taken  .ficm  the  steamer  "Alaska"  which  first  brought  the  seed  to  America.  The  second 
holds  that  the  pea  was  so  early  it  would  produce  a  crop  even  under  the  short  growing  season  in 
Alaska. 

DESCRIPTION—  /K\\\\o  of  only  fair  eating  quality,  the  Alaska  is  in  constant  demand  as  a  first  early 
main  crop,  since  it  needs  but  60  days  to  reach  eating  stage.  The  vines  are  ot  medium  height, 
slender  and  light  green  in  color.  The  pods  are  borne  singly,  and  contain  6  to  8  peas  of  an 
attractive  medium  green  color. 

IMPROVEMENTS— Much  breeding  work  has  been  done  on  the  Alaska  in  keeping  with  the 
importance  of  the  variety.  As  a  result  there  are  at  present  nearly  as  many  stocks  as  growers. 
The  Asgrow  wilt  resistant  strain  is  outstanding  in  pod  size  and  productivity,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  to  anyone  desiring  an  early  pea. 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL-BRED 

AsBortat^b  (irnm^rB,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nail  l^auat,  (Enuuatirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


